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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
The unlearned student of the Scriptures of 
the New Testament may very reasonably ask 
at what time and by what authority these 
books came to be regarded as Sacred Scrip- 


# tures, and by whom were they declared Ca- 


nonical. Certainly the various documents 
composing it appeared at different times, and 
their canonicity was not asserted till a con- 
siderable time had passed after they were 
written. 

“No man,” says Arnold, “can point to the 
exact moment and manner in which our body 
of New Testament Scriptures received its 
authority. But we can point to a moment 
after which we find our present New Testa- 
ment Canon in possession of indisputed au- 
thority in the Church of the West, and before 
which we do not.” The two Synods of Car- 


g thage, one held 397 A. D., and the second in 


est the year 419, were the authorities. The only 


difference in the dicta of these convocations 
was in regard to the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
Which was not adopted by the earlier body, 
but accepted by the later. 

St. Jerome, who died the year after the 
second Synod of Carthage, was the most 
learned and probably the wisest of the Chris- 
fan fathers of his age. He presented in the 
year 383 A. D., a corrected Latin version of 


nee the four Gospels, containing a prefatory letter 


J) 


P, 


WR the Pope. He then says of the Epistle to 
j) the Hebrews: “The custom of the Latin 
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Christians does not receive it among the Ca- 
nonical Scriptures.” Of the Apocalypse, he 
remarks that the Greek Churches are not 
united. Of the Second Epistle of Peter he 
says, it is not believed by most to be his. He 
also doubts the authenticity of the Epistle of 
James, and of the Epistle of Jude, and of the 
Second and Third Epistles attributed to St. 
John. 

The Synods of Carthage were not composed 
of very learned men, and yet their authority 
was held to be conclusive, because it repre- 
sented that of the Catholic Church. This 
continued through all the dark centuries of 
the Middle Ages, and when the Protestant 
Reformation came, the New Testament, as a 
whole, was given to the laity in the vernacu- 
lar, as the veritable Word of God, and all of 
equal authority. But in the age before the 
fifth century there did not exist such univer- 
sal acceptance. There was a great difference 
in the relative standing of the books. The 
Epistle of Paul to the Romans was received 
as genuine and excellent from the first, while 
that to the Hebrews had no such standing till 
after the second Synod of Carthage, when the 
Catholic Church indorsed it. 

The authenticity of the Fourth Gospel 
(John’s) has no such security in general 
consent, as has that of the First (Matthew’s) 
Gospel. The Gospels giving the sayings and 
doings of Jesus himself, are of the highest 
importance to the Christian inquirer, and it 
is of interest to consider how far back we can 
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carry the chain of established consent in favor 
of our four canonical Gospels. 

At the end of the fourth century (the age 
of Jerome) their canonicity was fairly estab- 
lished. Eusebius, the Semi-Arian, in the 
early part of the same century, acknowledged 
their authority. Origen, one of the most 
learned, eloquent and influential of the 
Fathers of the third century (he died 254 A. 
D.) speaks of them as “alone undisputed in 
the Church of God upon earth.” In the sec- 
ond century, Irenzeus, a Bishop of Lyons, in 
France, an author of works yet extant, who 
is believed to have suffered martyrdom under 
Septimus Severus, has left this explicit testi- 
mony, which is quoted by Eusebius in his 
Ecclesiastical History : “‘ Matthew it was who, 
among the Hebrews, brought out in their own 
language a written Gospel, when Peter and 
Paul were preaching in Rome, and founding 
the Church. Then, after their departure, 
Mark, the disciple and interpreter of Peter, 
he too delivered to us in writing what Peter 
preached ; and Luke, moreover, the follower 
of Paul, set down in a book the Gospel 
preached by Paul. Then John, the disciple 
of the Lord, who also lay on his breast, John 
too published his Gospel, living at that time 
at Ephesus, in Asia.” 

This takes us back to the year 180 of our 
era, and higher than this no great authority 
gives us assurance of the recognition of these 
records as authorities. There is evidence that 
before the middle of the second century, no 
written documents were considered infallible 
or inspired, as they were accounted in a later 
day. Wecan see that while the first apostles 
lived, their personal testimony would be pre- 
ferred to any written authority. And when 
these first pillars of the Church had passed 
away, the words of those who had been with 
them in their ministry would be held most 

recious. But many documents were written 
by those who in that age felt impelled to the 
work; some of which were thought edifying 
in their day, but later were deemed apocry- 
phal. The fact that the present collection 
was saved, and acknowledged by general con- 
sent of the Fathers, is held to be our present 
warrant for placing them as we do at the 
head of all external evidence of the life and 
words of Jesus, and of the character of the 
teachings of the first apostles. 

Matthew Arnold (in “God and the Bible ’’) 
speaks thus of the Epistle to the Church at 
Carthage, attributed to Clement, of Rome, a 
fellow-laborer of St. Paul: “It is, as every 
one knows, of high antiquity and authority. 
It probably dates from the end of the first 
century. Jerome tells us that it was publicly 
read in church as authorized Scripture. It is 
included in the Alexandrian manuscript of 
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the New Testament, and one may say that 
was within an inch of gaining, and not yy 
servedly, admission to our Canon.” ‘Tyis 
Clement was the second Bishop of Roggedisci 
Eusebius states that he died 100 A. D,, hggpfello 
ing held the episcopal office nine years, }igsal 
is reckoned among the martyrs, but there gday‘ 
some uncertainty concerning his death, oe 
Epistle, which is still extant, consists of moa ¢ 
than fifty chapters. It was highly valugmtle / 
and was publicly read in the churches ag|gquia } 
as the fourth century. His quotations 
considered proofs of the genuineness of 
thew’s and Luke’s Gospels, and several of 
Epistles. he! 
Another highly valued writer of the eam’ J° 
Christian Church was Justin Martyr. Hegwer 
accoupted the earliest and most learned @le™ 
the Christian Fathers. He was born of Gregg bel” 
parentage at Neapolis in Palestine about 1@§#P*" 
A. D., and was educated in the Pagan religigg It 
and in the Platonic Philosophy. He emb 
Christianity about 132 A. D., and afterw 
removed to Rome, where he wrote in Grd 
his First Apology for the Christian Religi 
which was addressed to the Emperor Ant 
ninus. From this monarch, Justin procut 
some concessions for the Christians. . 
Second Apology was addressed to Marga 
Aurelius, under whom he suffered martyrdgay*! 
about 165 A. D. His quotations from tig™ 
earliest Gospels are held to be import he 
evidence of their existence in the first centumg4™ 
and of the value set upon them by the mg aut 
competent of the Fathers of that age. 
neither Clement nor Justin quoted with 
literal accuracy which would he expected 
these documents were then a part of a bot 
of Canonical Scripture. : 
Concerning the beautiful Fourth Gosp 
attributed to the beloved John, there has 
much modern controversy. It is not pratt 
cal in this brief essay to review it exhausti 
but we may remark in passing that the 
markable opening chapter is held to be 
tirely un-Jewish in its tone, and that inm 
instances we find statements which it is 
likely a Jew would have made. 
In the year 1740 there was discovered Ij 
Muratori, an Italian antiquary, in the moni 
tery of Bobbio, in North Italy, a fragmel 
said to be of the eighth century, which 
called by the first publisher, the “Canon 
Muratori. This fragment states that # 
Pastor of Hermes, a work received as Serip 
ture by many of the early Church, was wrt 
ten “ quite lately, in our own times, while Pint 
the brother of Hermes, was filling the epised 
pal chair in Rome.” Pius died in the yea 
157 of our era. The date of the docum 
cannot then be supposed later than the perid 
before the close of the second century, prol 
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at ° 
the year 175 B.C. This fragment 
by ee The fourth of the Gospels is by the 
disciple John. He was being pressed by his 
fellow disciples and fellow bishops, and he 
id: ‘Fast with me this day, and for three 
Javs ; and whatsoever shall have been revealed” 
4 each one of us, let us relate it to the rest.’ 
» the same night it was revealed to the apos- 
e Andrew that John should write the whole 
-) his own name and that all the rest should 
Revise it.” . ; 
9 Clement of Alexandria, an eminent Chris- 
‘an Father of the second century, learned in, 
he Platonic Philosophy, gives this testimony : 
i John last, aware that in the other Gospels 
rt Mwere declared the things of flesh and blood, 
being moved thereto by his acquaintances, and 
safibeing inspired by the Spirit, composed a 
imspiritual Gospel.” 
<8 Itis the testimony of Epephanius, an ascetic 
Bishop of Constantia, in the island of Cyprus, 
in the fourth century, that John wrote ast, 
ote reluctantly, wrote because he was con- 
gined to write, wrote in Asia at the age of 
ninety. 
| It seems evident to the ordinary reader that 
mathe writer certainly sometimes speaks of Jews 
“Anot as if not himself a brother Jew, but as if 
juithey and their usages belonged to another 
“gagrace than he, and as no other evangelist spoke, 
sualhese passages are all detailed in Matthew 
~whArnold’s “God and the Bible,” and that 
sapauthor (M. A.) says, further on: “The lofty 
nufstrain of the prologue to the Gospel is nearly 
inconceivable as the Apostle John’s.” 
From the same book we quote a passage 
which commends itself by its reasonableness. 
“In his old age, John, at Ephesus, has 
bgia, “Sayings of the Lord,” and has inci- 
dents in the Lord’s story, which have not 
been published in any of the written accounts 
that were beginning at that time to be handed 
about. The elders of Ephesus—whom tradi- 
tion afterwards makes into apostles, fellows 
with John—move him to bestow his treasure 
apon the world. He gives his materials, and 
@ the Presbytery of Ephesus provide a redac- 
ion from them and publish them. The re- 
Maction, with its unity of tone, its flowingness 
and connectedness, is by one single hand; the 
d of a man of literary talent, a Greek 
Christian, whom the Church at Ephesus found 
Proper for such a task. A man of literary 
J t, a man of soul also, a theologian . , . 
iu ¥h0 in this one short composition produced a 
outweighing all the folios of all the 
ers, but was content that his name should 
Ke written only in the Book of Life. . . . 
‘ent te Gospel is John’s, because its whole value 
igg 8 it the sayings of Jesus which it saves, and 
j\iiese sayings were furnished by John. . . . 
the Church at Ephesus which published the 
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work, gave it that solemn and singular impri- 
matur: “He who hath seen hath borne wit- 
ness, and his witness is true; and that man 
knoweth that he saith true, that ye may 


. believe.” 


Arnold believes this view explains the 
Greek philosophy and Greek style of the 
Fourth Gospel, and that it also explains 
the way in which the Jews are spoken of as 
strangers, and their festivals and ceremonies 
as things of the Jews. The meagre narrative 
of the book seems to be only a slight frame- 
work, in which to set the doctrine and dis- | 
courses of Jesus. 

These considerations may deter some from 
relapsing into that worship of the letter, which 
all true Friends must deprecate, but they 
should not hinder any from an intelligent 
search of the Scriptures, for these bear con- 
stant witness to eternal Truth. “ No longer 
deceive thyself,” says William Penn,* “by 
the over-fond embraces of human apprehen- 
sions for divine mysteries, but rather be in- 
formed that God hath bestowed a measure of 
his‘ grace on thee and me, to show us what is 
good, that we may obey and do it; which if 
thou diligently observe, thou shalt be led out 
of all unrighteousness, and in thy obedience, 
a thou receive power to become a son of 

od.” 

sanesileliiphdh sible 


For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
DOING. 


“ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do 
with thy might,” is an ancient exhortation 
that we of this age, with all our tendencies 
to ease and luxurious living, have occasion to 
remember. There is an abundance of activ- 
ity, not always wisely directed to helpful ser- 
vice, and the result is weariness, where there 
ought to be an increase of strength. We 
often fall short, for lack of that patient, 
steady endeavor, persisted in to the end, 
which would crown our lives with the rich 
fruitage of abounding good. 

The promise of the Master, so often mis- 
quoted, is not to the weary, but to those who 
“labor and are heavy laden,” and there is a 
broad distinction between the two; the heavy 
laden laborer is he who with his “ might” is 
doing the work that lies before him; he is 
earning the privilege to rest when the time of 
toil is over, and he enters into the joy of his 
Lord. It was in this sense that the imme- 
diate followers of Jesus exhorted one another 
not to “ weary in well-doing.” 

It is labor—the doing whatsoever the hand 
finds to do—that the promise covers; work- 
ing with a will and energy that stops at no 


*In “Sandy Foundation Shaken.” 
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obstacle, however great, that human effort, 
diligently put forth, can overcome. 

“ Stand still and see the salvation of God,” 
was spoken to the fleeing fugitives, hemmed 
in on all sides, with no way of escape from 
their pursuers. It is only when we have ex- 
hausted every resource at our command that 
we are permitted to fall back upon the prom- 
ise of God, and wait for Him to open a way 
for us. 

Said a physician, when treating a member 
of his own family attacked with a malignant 
disease, of the most virulent type, “I have 
resorted to every remedy kuown to the pro- 
fession, without avail; there remains but one 
more effort, and it is only a suggestion; if 
that fails no earthly power can save. I must 
leave her case in the hands of the Great Phy- 
sician.” 

The last resort was tried. With a hope 
that gave scarcely a ray of encouragement, 
he took his seat beside the couch of the suf- 
ferer, with one hand on the fever-consuming 
pulse, and his open watch in the other, to 
await the issue. Hours passed; exhausted 
nature, strained to its utmost tension, could 
stand the pressure no longer, and he slept. 

As the grey dawn broke in the east he 
started from the stupor into which he had 
fallen, to find that the hand he still held was 
moist, the pulse reduced, and the patient in a 
sweet, refreshing sleep. 

It is a sad condition that loses heart while 
a single resource is left untried; only in the 
last extremity, when every other means fails, 
may we cast ourselves upon the Infinite. 

Doing—working—is the law of life. Not 
to do is stagnation, and stagnation means— 
dare we say death? nay, worse than death; 
it is the foul matrix whence are born noxious 
vapors that poison and destroy the true life. 
The wrecks of humanity that meet one at 
almost every turn have sunk into what they 
are, not because the chances were against 
them more than others, but for want of that 
persistent doing the little with might, which 
makes opportunity for greater service. 

It is the idle hand that gets into mischief, 
as it is the listless mind that becomes encum- 
bered with the weeds of sin and unbelief. 

Work is the order of the universe, and we 
can no more shirk our responsibility in 
respect to doing our part of it than cai any 
force in nature stop and the harmony of the 
whole be preserved. 

It is sometimes charged that the busy 
workers in the world’s great harvest-field do 
too much, are too active, and wear themselves 
out. But is itso? Let us examine into the 
charge. We shall find the busiest men and 
women are not always the ones who fall by 
the way in the full tide of usefulness. The 


tigations of science directed to the sourceg 


larger part wear the crown of advyane 
years with easy grace. It is not work by 
worry, coupled with some insidious indy 
ence, that over-masters the life. The in 


disease in the human frame find ample ¢ 
for many of the ailments that flesh is heir 
that, without such aid, were “ mysterious pp 
vidences ” to our forefathers. 

Plain living, earnest, diligent doing, chagi 
thinking, and steady, unswerving faith in 


mprpenter of good, are safeguards agait tf 


every lurking foe. 

We do too much when our endeavors 
in opposite directions. It is as true now 
when it was spoken by the Master, we “ cap 
not serve God and mammon.” If we 
our strength on the frivolous and unsatisfyig 
things of the world, we are incapacitateg 
the real work of life, and it is only the re 
true work of life that in the doing bri 
peace and joy to the soul. 

Third mo. Ist, 1884. 


All truth is calm, 
Refuge and rock and tower; 

The more of truth the more of calm, 
Its calmness is its power. 


Calmness is truth, 
And truth is calmness still; 

Truth lifts its forehead to the storm, 
Like some eternal hill.—Horatius Bonar, 


In the long run, we can do more by 
we are than by what we attempt, more by og 
characters than by our activities. To othey 
as well as to ourselves there is inspiration 
inducement in a noble or a lovely characta 
If we stop and consider what it is which hi 
done most to shape our thought and our pir 
pose in life, we shall see that it is some W 
some and impressive character, which 
been uplifted before us, and which has d 
us by its preéminent attractiveness 
than any precept or injunction which} 
been spoken to us by instructors. And 
is with ourselves, so it will be with oth 
Everything that raises’our personal standat 
of thought and purpose, everything ¢ 
brings us nearer to the stature of the o | 
pleted one in Christ, increases our power 
good, and makes us more and more a pa 
in the world about us. When we crave 
privilege of doing for others, it is well for 
to realize the privilege of being for othe 
and for our Master, whose assurance to 
loved ones is : “ Herein is my Father glorifia 
that ye bear much fruit, so shall ye bea 
disciples,”—not that ye sow much seed, if 


| that in your characters ye bear much 


“for the fruit of the Spirit is in all goodaé 
and righteousness and truth.” —Sunday 8 
Times, 


“ 


sure 
side 


® brat 


bee 
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lets, 
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_ HOPEFULNESS. 
“Nothing breeds depression of spirits more 
# surely than a habit of brooding on the dark 
side of things. Nothing tends more to un- 
brace one’s purpose, to weaken one’s will, to 
et cowardice. The soldier who thinks 

~ of being killed is not the man who 
mounts the breach through a tempest of bul- 
lets, but he who, storming the peril, thinks 
only of victory is the hero who wins.” In 
sligious warfare it is the same. The disci- 
ple whose mind glues itself to its own weak- 
F ness, who burrows among his trials, and mag- 
88 nifies his temptations, is not likely to be pro- 
claimed “ more than conqueror” at the close 
of his career. The winning believer is he 
who, knowing what his trials are, resolutely 
looks beyond and above them, saying, as the 
Psalmist did, “ Hope thou in God,” and who, 
amid the blinding fury of life’s stormiest 
hours, listens to hear the Captain of his sal- 
vation say, “ Fear not, for I am with thee.” 
The right attitude of the mind when in 

iritual and moral danger, is beautifully 
i iHustrated by Longfellow in his posthumous 
} poem “Michael Angelo.” He says: 
“ Whenever we cross a river at a ford, 

If we would pass in safety, we must keep 

Our eyes fixed steadfast on the shore beyond. 

For if we cast them on the flowing stream, 

The head swims with it; so if we would cross 

The running flood of things here in the world, 


Our souls must not look down, but fix their sight 
On the firm land beyond,” 


—WSelected. 
CORRESPON DENCE. 


EstrEMED Epitors:—In a recent visit to 
our old home, Richmond, Indiana, I attended 
both the First and Fourth-day Meetings. 
The latter was much the larger, [ think, and 
& precious meeting it seemed to me. 

itting there among old and endeared 
friends, an overwhelming sense of gratitude 
came over me as I remembered the many 
lessons of wisdom and gospel truth I had 
heard from that gallery. I realized my in- 
debtediness to the faithful disciples who had 
sowed, ofttimes in tears, and who had passed 
away, many of them without reaping the 
harvest. But I felt assured that their labor 
was bearing fruit to the honor of Him who 
tent and sustained them, and a fresh hope 
arose in my heart, and I took courage, feeling 
that we had only to be true to the best within 
| ts, and it would not, could not be lost. Aged 
parents have passed away, their children are 
coming to be numbered among the elderly, 
and a concern for the advancement of the 
truth remains. 
Whatever changes may come to that Meet- 
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ing in the future, I believe many strong, 
noble Christian characters have grown up 
within its walls, and whether they have re- 
mained or gone out to other vineyards, they 
have witnessed, in greater or less degree, for 
the cause of righteousness. 

So let us not be discouraged, but live out 
the good that is in us, and it will live again 
in our children, and our children’s children, 
as well as in hearts and lives, unknown to us, 
just as surely as “ God’s word does not return 
to him void, but shall prosper in that where- 
unto it is sent,” H. A. P. 

Chicago, Second mo. 27th, 1884. 


Dear Epritors:—In the editorial of the 
second number of the present volume of your 
paper, a desire being expressed that the 
“ Local Information ” and “ Correspondence ” 
columns may be-continued during the year, 
I felt inclined to add my mite by giving a 
short account of our late Quarterly Meeting. 
I could wish our members who are gifted 
with the ability and have the opportunity to 
present readable articles, could be brought to 
see that it is their duty as stewards of the 
good gifts of a beneficent Father, to share 
these blessings with those whose desires for 
good are perhaps as great, but whose capa- 
bilities are more limited; then our editors 
would not have to make unheeded appeals 
for helping hands. This would contribute to 
its value as a strong religious periodical, and 
the medium for the dissemination of Friends’ 
views. I have been a subscriber to the paper 
many years, and gladly welcome its weekly 
visits, and should be very sorry to have them 
discontinued, and as a general rule those copies 
that have the greatest number of original 
articles are to me the most interesting. 

Blue River Quarterly Meeting was held at 
Benjaminville, Lli., on the 23d of Second mo. 
preceded on the 22d by the meeting for minis- 
ters and elders in the afternoon, and the First- 
day School Quarterly Conference in the even- 
ing. During the week several members of 
the Committee appointed in Ninth mo. last, 
to visit our membership, by way of arousing 
an interest, seemingly dormant, in the welfare 
of our Society, visited several families in this 
immediate locality, to the apparent satisfaction 
of all concerned. Our meeting was not large, 
but it was pleasant, marked with condescen- 
sion and quiet. Some of our aged friends, 
who have never omitted attending a Quarterly 
Meeting since it was established here, were 
absent on account of sickness, and we greatly 
missed their familiar faces and friendly coun- 
sel. The conviction is gradually being’ forced 
upon us that ere long, the places that now 
know them will know them no more, and then 
on whose shoulders shall the mantle fall? 
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who shall be found worthy? This is a ques- 
tion of serious import, and one that must be 
met. 

On First-day the house was nearly filled, 
and an interesting discourse delivered. At 
the close of the meeting the pitiable condition 
of the sufferers by the Ohio flood, was feel- 
ingly portrayed and an appeal made for con- 
tributions for their help, which was generously 
responded to. 

We felt we had cause to be thankful on 
this occasion in that we had pleasant weather 
and good, hard roads, the contrary condition 
usually having been our experience. 

The social and religious commingling of 
friends from different localties is much enjoyed, 
and we feel strengthened for better work in 
the future; the interchange of thought and 
feeling, when divested of the formality of a 
religious gathering is more free and unre- 
strained, and must result in good to the indi- 
vidual. I wish we could free ourselves, during 
the business part of our meetings of the un- 
reasonable timidity or fear which seals our lips, 
and become willing to express our thoughts 
on the subjects that claim attention during 
the meeting, as well as after we reach our 
homes, and then talk the same things all 
over. We are the same brothers and sisters 
in meeting and out of meeting, and the same 
encouragement and kindly courtesy should 
be extended in one place as another, and how 
much more life would be experienced if this 
were the case. E. H. Coa.e. 


Holder, Tlinois. 


LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Duanesburgh Quarterly Meeting was held 
at Albany, the 17th and 18th of Second mo., 
1884. The meeting of ministers and Elders, 
held at 3 o’clock on Seventh-day, was felt to 
be an impressive and interesting occasion. 

Elizabeth W. Thistlethwaite and her com- 
panion, Phebe C. Wright, of Plainfield, N. J., 
arrived before the close of that session, and 
their presence and words of counsel were very 
encouraging. On First-day morning Thos. 
Foulke and his companion, John W. Hutch- 
inson, from New York, were in attendance. 

Quite a large audience being gathered into 
perfect stillness, Thos. Foulke arose with the 
words, “God is love,” leading our hearts to 
realize the grand thought of man’s brother- 
hood to man, that bond of sympathy and 
union encircling all humanity, and, above all 
the sweet and blessed relationship of God our 
Father, drawing us together and to Him, 
after much practical exhortation and plead- 
ing earnestly that all should open their hearts 
to receive this heavenly visitant. 

He was followed by Elizabeth W. Thistle- 
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thwaite, showing us the fallacy of all hus 
wisdom when not guided and directed by 
wisdom that cometh from above, and expre 
ing the belief that all true, sincere wo 
of the heart, whether coming from Christi 
or heathen, is alike acceptable with God, 
the close of her remarks she appeared in 
plication, and under a sense of the Diyj 
blessing resting upon us the meeting closed, 
It was raining fast at the time appoint 
for an evening meeting, and for that reagg 
only a small company was gathered, but #} 
proved a precious season to many. 
Our valued friend Thos. Foulke was ag, 
favored to speak to us, from the words, “ 
not overcome of evil, but overcome evil 
good,” drawing therefrom many lessons 
practical righteousness, and urging all ] 
more thorough dedication of heart and jj 
to the Master’s service. 
On Second-day morning we again lister 
to kindly words of counsel and encourag 
ment from both of the ministering Frie 
who were with us. 4 
In the business part of the meeting om 
dear friend E. W. Thistlethwaite felt a cone 
that we of the subordinate meetings be all 
and active in our work, that we take ig 
prayerful consideration the full intent 
spirit of each query, and although we my 
greatly desire that satisfactory answers go 
to the superior meetings, yet there must ney 
be a shadow of deception, each reply to bel 
strict accord with the facts, in order that 
parent meeting may know just how its ¢h 
dren are getting on. : 
George Macy, of Ghent, a dear and vali 
Friend, was enabled to be with us at all 
meetings. As we grasped the hands of 
these dear friends at parting we most 4 
estly desired that they may each in returt 
to their homes feel that their mission of 
to us has not been in vain. 
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Mary J. Hoag 
Quaker Street, N. Y. ’ 


Centre Quarterly Meeting was held} 
Bald Eagle, Pa., Second mo. 18th, 1884. 2iq 
Quarterly Association of Friends First, 
School was held on Seventh-day the 16th,ay 
ten o’clock, A.M. Reports were receim@y 4 
from all the schools composing it, and essay 
from three of them were read, which 
very interesting and encouraging. Someapy ; 
propriate remarks were made, by Jos, ae 
Spencer, Nathan Moore, Rebecca S. Fraray | 

| 
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Lemuel John, and others. A good feell 
seemed to prevail throughout. The meet 
for ministers and elders was held at @ 
o’clock, P. M., which was smaller than 


The pom 
of love was feelingly alluded to by 


but was a favored opportunity. 
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how by it the blessed Master had overcome 
the world. 

The meeting on First-day morning was 
pretty well attended, considering the inclem- 
ency of the weather. Much good counsel 
was given forth by the different speakers. 
On Second-day morning the meeting for wor- 
ship convened at ten o’clock, A.M. After a 
geason of silent waiting, Rebecca S. Fravel 

ppeared in supplication, and afterwards in 
the ministry. Several testimony bearers of 
‘four own fold were moved to speak to the 
ple, some being of the younger members. 
r a season of Divine favor the shutters 
were closed and the business of the Quarterly 
Meeting was entered upon. Reports were 
forwarded from the three Monthly Meetings 
composing the Quarter, with a number of 

names as representatives, who were present 
3 except three, sickness being the cause of their 
absence. Three of the queries with their an- 
swers were read, and a summary of those for- 
warded by the Monthly Meetings was adopted. 
Our meetings have all been held except one 
Preparative meeting. Love, in a good degree, 
appears to exist amongst us, and to those that 
deviate trom our good order care has been 
extended. Tie Circular Meeting Committee 


| was continued. 


During the transaction of the’ business 
quite an interest was taken by some of the 
unger members, which added much to the 
ife of the meeting. After a pause of silence 
the concluding minute was read, with the 
feeling that our’meeting and mingling together 
had been profitable to all present. 4H. I° 
Second mo. 25th, 1884. 


Bucks QuaRTERLY MEeETING.—On ac- 
count of the very snowy morning and the bad 
condition of the roads, Bucks Quarterly 
Meeting, held at Wrightstown, on the 28th 
of Second mo. 1884, was smaller than usual. 
A friend remarked that this was the Forty- 
fifth Quarterly Meeting he had attended in 
house in that many consecutive years, 
and it was the smallest he remembered to 
% have seen. 
_ Robert Hatton, of the Western Quarter 
and a few other strangers were present, one 
from Philadelphia and one from Chappaqua, 
New York. 
In the early part of the meeting Elizabeth 
Plummer offered feryent supplication, 
‘Which seemed to draw the minds of Friends 
' into stillness, and prepare them to appreciate 
- the eee setinony that was afterwards 
dome by R. H. to the importance of a Quar- 


terly Meeting, held for Divine worship and 
Mie transaction of the business of a Society 
Which professed to be led by the spirit of 
Christ. After the close of R. H’s testimony 
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a short time was spent in silent worship before 
the shutters were closed, and the transaction 
of the business of the church proceeded with. 

On calling the Representatives from the 
eight Monthly Meetings, all were present ex- 
cept four, some of whom were prevented by 
indisposition. 

In addition to the reading and answering 
all the queries and adopting summary answers 
to be sent to the Yearly Meeting, the Visit- 
ing Committee made a full report of their 
labors for the past year, which was approved, 
but the Committee was not released. 

Attached to the report which came up from 
one of the Monthly Meetings was a propo- 
sition for an additional clause to be added to 
the discipline, on the subject of treatment of 
such of our members as remove beyond the 
limits of any Monthly Meeting, and do not 
inform us of their places of residence. 

The subject was laid over fur the considera- 
tion of the next Quarterly Meeting. 

Robert Hatton has appointed a meeting at 
Middletown, at seven o'clock this evening, 
the 28th. 


The conference of the Committee on Tem- 
perance of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, 
held on the evening of the 29th ult., was 
largely attended and a deeply interesting 
occasion. Several addresses were made, but 
the main feature of the evening was the 
address of Aaron M. Powell, on “The Tem- 
perance outlook abroad and at home.” a 
full report of which will be given in the next 
issue of this paper. 


—_———- oe 


SCRAPS FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


..» 1 found our friend surrounded, in- 
doors ,and out, with her flowers. I think 
these “ floral apostles,” as the poet calls them, 
must serve in her to make up the deficiency 
of the gay and joyous temperament; if, in- 
deed, there is any deficiency in a character 
which Divine Grace has made so harmonious. 
I wonder whether, as we grow older, and lose 
some of our buoyancy, we do not need more 
of the ministry such as flowers, and child- 
hood, and bright things give? Iam sure I 
love them better, at least with a purer love, 
than when I was younger. 


I have been often reminded of late of 
the pleasant visits we used to pay you, and 
the kind welcome we always received, giving 
us such a home feeling; but when we remem- 
ber that he who has left us had more than 
numbered the years allotted to man, that the 
evening of his life was cheered and comforted 
by the kindest attentions, and that when the 
summons came he was ready to go into the 
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higher life without a feeling of regret, what! death, and offers to redeem thee from 


room is there for believing that this trial was 
especially sent to thee because thou “ pre- 
sumed too much on thy blessings?” When 
our Heavenly Father ordained that the term 
of human life should be so short, and that 
one generation should pass away and another 
generation come, He involved the necessity of 
separations and sorrow ; and while we receive 
these afflictions as the allotted discipline of 
life from which none are exempt, it is for the 
Christian mind to make them the means of 
drawing nearer to the great Source of Good. 
And although in seasons of sorrow we are 
more sensible of Divine support, still, in par- 
taking of the joys and comforts of life, which 
perhaps to most are far more abundantly dis- 
pensed than its afflictions, we are not the less 
in the immediate presence of Him whio, when 
He made His sun so bright, His creation so 
beautiful, and His children so loving, in- 
tended they should be enjoyed. 


“ By the beauty and the gloom alike 
We are training for the skies.” ... 





ee 6s A man of——’s strong nerves and 
sanguine temperament could scarcely be ex- 

ted to understand one so delicately organ- 
ized as our friend. I think there is a Scrip- 
ture text, that “It is not in flesh to think, or 
in bones to reason,” and it may be said, with 
equal truth, that it is not in nerves to feel 
resignation. I have always recognized the 
submission and uprightness of his spirit, even 
when sleepless nights and lonely days have 
wrung from him sighs and tears. How con- 
soling it is to know that much which now 
obstructs the flowing of Divine life will be 
laid down with the earthly garment, and then 
it will be known how many of our apparent 
virtues were the result of natural tempera- 
ment, and many a crown will be placed upon 
the brows of those who appear to us to have 
attained but little. 





Gop’s Love.—By my very sorrows, I know 
that God loves me: I say not whether with 
approbation, but with an infinite kindness, an 
infinite pity. What I need is but to feed it, 
to pray for that feeling, to meditate upon all 
that should bring that feeling into my heart ; 
to take refuge amid my sorrows in the assur- 
ance that God loves me; that he does not 
willingly grieve or afflict me; that he chastens 
me for fe profiting ; that he could not show 
so much love for me by leaving me unchas- 
ened, untried, undisciplined. . . . Great is 
the faith that must save us. It is a faith in 
Infinite, a faith in the infinite love of God! 
. . . Creature of God’s love, believe in that 
love which gave thee being. Believe in that 
love which every moment redeems thee from 
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death eternal. Believe in God’s love, and } 
wise, be patient, be comforted, be chee 

and happy,—be happy in time, be happy j 
eternity.— Orville Dewey. 1 
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Sitent Worsuip.—It is sometimes profit 
able, especially in,religious matters, to trace the 
origin of certain customs and modes of speech, 
Our Early Friends have set us an examp 
of this analyzing, in discovering the heathey 
origin of the popular names of the mont 
and the days of the week, as well as the con 
rupt origin of the use of the plural pronoug 
to a single person. The bold measure of 
changing their language as a practical testh 
mony against these corruptions has not bee 
generally followed even by thoughtful reli 
gious persons, the popular terms by long us 
not now suggesting idolatrous worship o 
undue respect to rank or high position. 

There is, however, a word that Friend 
habitually use for a similar reason that 
heathen names are retained ; it does not sug 
gest to them the ideas from which it has ij 
origin. This is the word “worship.” We 
speak of “ meetings for Divine worship.” Dy 
we ever consider what we mean by this ex 
pression? Webster defines the word to mea 
“ pre-eminently, the act of paying divi 
honors to the Supreme Being; or the revert 
ence and homage paid to Him in religiou§ 
exercises, consisting ir adoration, confession; 
prayer, thanksgiving and the like,” The ide 
thus conveyed by the word is that of some 
thing paid to the Supreme Being in rec 
nition of His attributes, or, as the derivation 
of the word worship implies, His “ worth” 
The abject reverence in. which emperom, 
kings, warriors, etc., were held in barbarowt 
ages, manifesting itself in postures of th) 
body such as kneeling, prostration, etc., and 
in laudatory praises, were naturally adopted 
as expressive of homage to the Supreme 
Being, who, in their misconception of Hit 
character, was supposed to be pleased will 
praise and adulation. We may trace to this 
idea, modified, it is true, the practice of mos 
religious societies, of arranging a service 
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worship which, with the exception of the ser- 
mon, conveys the idea of something paid to 
the Supreme Being. We would not intimate 
that individual minds do not rise above this 
thought, and find even in the most formal 
ritual that which stimulates to self-consecra- 
tion—the worship “in spirit and in truth.” 

This pre-arrangement of “divine service” 
seems early to have impressed the minds of 
George Fox and his associates as tending to 
draw the mind away from contemplation on 
itself and its relation to God, by instituting 
outward observances which had come to be 
regarded by many as substitutes for personal 
holiness. In this view, the practice adopted 
by Friends of sitting in silence on assembling 
to“ wait upon God” naturally took its rise. 
Believing that man can contribute nothing of 
his own to the Divine Fulness, they waited 
to receive the prompting of the Vivine Spirit, 
“distributing to each one according as he had 
need,” giving to some the gift of utterance, 
that all might be instructed and edified. 

It does not appear that early Friends 
instituted silence as a rite; to have done so 
might have led them into the formality they 
were called to testify against. 

Some pre-arrangement is necessary, in 
order that we may meet together to stimulate 
each other to love and good works, and to 
ean, strengthen the social tie by assembling for a 
common purpose: we must have a place to 
meet in, and stated times for coming together. 
But the thoughtful mind, when free from the 
bondage of custom and traditional ideas, must 
‘da petceive that the “ worship in spirit and in 
truth,” that Jesus spoke of, is not necessarily 
connected with anv outward act. Even 
that simplest of all forms, silence, is but a 
symbol of what should be the attitude of the 
soul—not only listening to hear the inward 
Voice that prompts to duty, but bowing in 
quiet submission to every dispensation of 
Divine Providence, “ glad in the sunshine, 
Teverent in the storm.” 
———X—XXX—X—X—X—X—X—a—S—_—S—s—l—_!_ 

MARRIED. 


BOGARDUS—FURNAS.—On First month 
1884, under the care of Miami Monthly 
Meetin of Friends, at the residence of Davis 
id Si eer B. Furnas, Locust Hills, near 
Waynesville, Ohio, Joseph A. Bogardus, of 
New York city, son of the late James H. and 
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Mi dlt which, with the excdption of the eer- | Elisabeth’ Bopardus,-of Kingston, Ulster es, Bogardus, of Kingston, Ulster co., 
N. Y., and Elizabeth &., daughter of Davis 
and the late Jane 8. Furnas. 


CLEAVER — TOMLINSON.—On_ Second 
month 138th, 1884, under the care of Byberry 
Monthly Meeting, Pa., at the bride’s residence, 
Thomas W. Cleaver, of Spring Hope, Bedford 
co., Pa., son of the late William and Ann Clea- 
ver, of Penn township, Olearfield co., Pa., and 
Lydia Ann, daughter of the late Thomas and 
os Tomlinson, of Bustleton, Philadelphia 
co., Pa. 

OE OLED LIE SEEN LAIN SIS MAS DRE SELON EOLA RRR PS TERE LR IN 


DIED. 


CARR.—On Second mo. 15th, 1884, at the 
house of her son-in-law, Edward Shaw, near 
Quakertown, Pa., Margaret Carr, in the 88th 

ear of her age; ’ she was a member of Rich- 

and Monthly "ioctinds of Friends. 


DIAMENT.—On Second month 26th, 1884, 
Mary Frances L., daughter of Francis and 
Elizabeth C. Diament, in her 24th year; 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Philadel- 


phia. 


FRENCH.—On Second month 26th, 1884 
near Camden, N. J.. Angelina, wife of Samuel 
H. French, in her 64th year. 


HAIGHT.—On First-day, Second month 
24th, 1884, at the residence of his brother-in- 
law, Aaron Sutton, Coffin’s Summit, Dutchess 

5. Oey William Haight, of Skaneateles, in 
the 80th year of his age. 


HIBBERD.—On Twelfth mo. Ist, 1883, at 
his residence in Baltimore, Md., James 'M. 
Hibberd, in the 80th year of his age ; ‘a mem- 
ber of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 


A long and painful illness of over two years 
was borne with patience to the end. Perfect 
quiet clothed his spirit, and he loved to have 
it around him. He was of a modest, retiring 
disposition, seeking no prominence as the re- 
ward of honest deeds. He was a consistent, 
life-long member of the Society of Friends, 
deeply ‘interested in all that pertained to its 
interests. ae he took no active part in 
the concerns of the Society, it grieved him 
much to see or hear of any stepping aside from 
its testimonies, or in any way losing hold of 
the sure foundation upon which its principles 
can alone stand. At last the summons came 
hastily. Extreme suffering of one night was 
succeeded by a sweet and peaceful calm in 
which he passed away, as he remarked in al- 
most the last breath ‘‘ happy.” 


PARRY.—On Second mo. 29th, 1884, near 
Jobnsville, Pa., Edward M., son of Oliverand 
Philene Parry, i in his 8th year. 


ROGERS.—On Second mo. 27th, 1884, at 
Orlando, Fla., whilst sojourning for his health, 
D. Davis Rogers, in his 38th year; a member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


SPACKMAN.—On Second mo. 27th, 1884, 
Samuel Cope Spackman, in his 89th ear ; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Philadel- 


phia. 
THOMAS.—On Second mo. 25th, 1884, at 
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the residenee of her son-in-law, William J. 
Hallowell, Jr., near Hatboro’, Pa., Sarah A. 
Thomas, in her 64th year. 


WATERMAN.—On Second mo. 14th, 1884, 
at her residence, Holmesburg, Pa., 
retta Cary, wife of Humphrey J. Waterman, 
and daughter of the late Charles and Elizabeth 
P. Buckman, of Newtown, Bucks co., Pa., in 
her 7ist year; a member of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia. 


WATSON.—On Third month 3d, 1884, in 
Philadelphia, Elizabeth J., widow of Marma- 
duke Watson, in her 78th year. 


WING.—On Second mo. 22d, 1884, at the | 


residence ‘of her brother-in-law, Henry Bost- 
wick, Verbank, Dutchess co., N. Y., Eliza H., 
widow of Charles Wing, aged 73 years. 


TRAVELS OF GEORGE PITT. 
(Continued from page 29.) 


We returned to Smyrna, and next day left 
by Egyptian steamer for Athens, stopping on 
our way for three hours off Syra, the second 
city of Greece, on an island, and a junction 
for the many steamers to all parts. On board 
was a gentleman from Chicago, a first-class 
passenger, traveling round the world, and he 
was much, interested with, and attracted to 
us, for, as he said, our Christian behavior and 
simple habits. (We were deck passengers.) 
He conversed with us for hours, and would 
exchange cards, for, he said, we set such an 
excellent example to them all. After a 36 
hours’ sail from Smyrna, we arrived at the 
Pirseus; five miles from Athens, and its seaport. 

A railway goes to Athens, of which we 
soon availed ourselves, and then walked up 
town near a mile to its centre, staying at the 
Grecian Hotel, a large one, near King Otho’s 
palace. The contrast between a Turkish and 
a Grecian city isso greatly in favor of Greece, 
that we seemed in another world. Neat, 
white, modern, three-story houses, with Vene- 
tian blinds, nice smooth paving, straight and 
long streets, and a western civilized feeling, 
seemed quite homelike. It was a treat to 
behold the people, who are mostly tall and 
thin, with long, intelligent, and pleasant faces. 
The streets are, however, exceedingly dusty 
—a fine, white dust which covers everything, 
and makes shoeblacks and clothes brushes in 
demand, both of which are plentiful. 

On entering the city you soon perceive its 
celebrated ruins, one ancient temple standing 
near the railway, and the Acropolis on high 
ground, towering above everything in the 
upper part of Athens, like a city set on a hill. 
This Acropolis is a natural platform or rock 
rising abruptly, nearly 200 yards high, steep 
all round, and a mile in circumference. The 
top contains remains of four celebrated mar- 
ble temples, and the tombs of their ancient 
great men. The Parthenon is the largest of 
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standout of the sunshine. From here he used to 
sally forth, lanthorn in hand, in daylight, to 
find an honest man. I fear he would want the 
electric light nowadays to find one. 

‘Then we came to Adrian’s Arch of Triumph, 
to celebrate the taking of Jerusalem. 

Just through this are the site and ruins of 
the Temple of Jupiter Olympus, by far the 
largest and most wonderful of all wonders i 
Athens. Like all temples, etc., there, it was 
built of white marble. The amazing size it 
its prodigy—say as large as our Trafalgar 
Square. It had once 120 columns; only 8 
now stand, and each oneseems like a mont- 
ment. These columns are 6 feet in diameter, 
and their perfect and exquisite finish in all 
parts would grace a drawing room. 

Passing further on we came to the Stadium, 
or place where the Olympic sports, races, 
pastimes were observed by the Romans—n0t | 
the Grecians—capable of seating 100,00) 
spectators. Still further, and behind the” 
royal palace, we came to a building in cour 
of erection, intended for a great exhibition 
We also explored the interior of King ¢ 
palace, grand and chaste, but not dazzling. = 
Beyond the city are mountains ; and a coir 
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these temples. It occupied 90 yearsin build] @ 
ing, and its tall and elegant white marble ™ 
corinthian columns elicit admiration, but co 
Temple of Minerva is the most beautify 
The best of the sculptures have been conveyed 10 
to our British Museum; it may be right o fo 
wrong, but seems unkind to strip a historig th 
country of its choicest antiquities. ta 
Descending from the Acropolis, and near} /@ 
its entrance, we came on to Mars’ Hill, off &% 
Areopagus, a stone mound or rock, perhaps G 
30 feet high, near a market and meeting plage 4 1! 
where Paul delivered his famous sermon (go fo 
simple yet profound) to the Athenians, 1,80] © 
years ago; as applicable to-day as then, even} 4 
to Christian England. Ata quarter of a mile of 
on the left was another rock, in which wer b 
three rooms hewn out of the solid rock, wher} * 
Socrates was imprisoned, and poisoned by} © 
hemlock, after delivering those fine discourses} 
and dialogues, which we so much admire. To} # 
the right is yet another rock or hill, with 
broad steps or stages cut in solid rock, anda B 
large platform called the Pynx, where Dem| » 
osthenes, Themistocles, and other orators used ¢ 
to harangue the people, and inflame them t} P 
war, ete. 8 
Immediately behind the Acropolis are ruin} 4 
of two theatres, one, that of Bacchus, cape ] 
ble of seating 30,000 people. Then we came ; 
to a small round stone building in cross roads} | 
called “ Diogenes’ Lanthorn,” marking the} ° 
spot where Diogenes lived in his tub, and was} * 
visited by Alexander the Great, and asked of 
him no greater favor than that he would ; 
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we ascended, getting a bird’s-eye view of the 
country round far and near. 

Northwards were the Pentalicon Mountains, 
10 miles off, from whence the white marble 
for the temples, etc., was quarried. Behind 
these, some 20 miles away, were the moun- 
tains and plains of Marathon, ou which the 
largest and most important battle the world 
ever witnessed was fought and won by the 
Grecians. Who has not read of Xerxes, with 
his army of over 2,000,000 warriors, besides 
followers, amounting to a total of 5,000,000, 
coming from Persia to conquer Greece, being 
defeated on these plains? Also of the Pass 
of Thermopylx, where 300 Grecians kept at 
bay the flower of the Persian army, and were 
at last betrayed by a Grecian, who led the 
enemy in a bye-path over the mountains, 
taking them in the rear and slaying them_to 
a man ? 

On the N. W. we could see the Island and 
Bay of Salamis, where the naval part of the 
battle was fought, and ended in favor of the 
Greeks, for the Persians, disconcerted at one 
point, found the amazing number of their own 
ships prevented their rallying or retreating, 
and so being disorganized fell an easy prey. 
We could also see the spot, on a hill called 
Xerxes’ Throne, which he mounted to see the 
progress of the battle. To the west we could 
see Corinth, in the dim distance, 60 miles off; 
also Mount Parnassus, and Delphi, where the 
oracle was consulted; south-west were the 
Peloponesas Mountains, from which the sea 
adjoining was named ; and the Isle of Azina, 
from which the sea hereaway is named. 

Turning south was the entire city—ruins, 
rocks, and all; and, as at Ephesus, you could 
but exclaim, “ What a choice spot for such a 
noted city —those who selected it were wise!” 
A circular plain, seven miles in diameter, 
the sea in front—one-third of an arc, and 
mountains behind the other two-thinds, the 
an gently sloping upwards from the sea 

r five miles, then the table-rock or Acropo- 
lis, and round it the city of Athens, forming 
& romantic picture for a romantic nation. 

We were told the Grecians were dirty peo- 
ple, and cautioned to take a good supply of 


} sect powder, so we took a box of “Keating’s,” 


best, but brought it home unopened. In our 
61 different beds, and 108 days’ travels we 
were not troubled with fleas, bugs, lice, mos- 
litoes, sand flies, or vermin of any kind. 
thens is specially a clean place, with accom- 
modation equal to London. . 
. After four interesting days in Athens we 
returned to the Pirseus, and left by Austrian 
is steamer for Chios, an island in the 
Archipelago, belonging to Turkey but chiefly 
peopled by Greeks. The sail was one of 18 
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cal one not far off, with observatory on top, | hours. 
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I much desired to see this island, to 
realize the effects of the late serious earth- 
quake—so serious as to be the most awful of 
modern times. I well remember the thrill of 
horror I felt on reading in the London Echo 
last spring that an earthquake at Chios the 
previous day had destroyed 6,000 lives and 
thousands of houses. At that time I knew 
not where the place was situated, but finding 
it would be in our path, determined if possi- 
ble to visit it. 

We landed at the town of Chios, the capitol 
of the island bearing the same name, a long 
narrow city on the sea-coast, under some 
mountains. At the distance it seemed all 
perfect, as if nothing had happened, and the 
people like bees bustling about, so that I con- 
cluded after all it. was not so bad—a great 
exaggeration—a trick to excite sympathy and 
charity by magnifying a molehill into a 
mountain. But when we had settled into our 
hotel, and with an English-speaking gee 
began to explore, I was soon undeceived. 

The sea-wall and sea-breakers forming the 
harbor had occasional gaps in them g-so 
regular that I thought they had been thus 
built; but no, they were the effects of the 
earthquake. The massive large stone castle, 
a quarter of a mile long, seemed more than 
half destroyed. Some of its towers were 
thrown down, while all the walls were rent 
more or less. The soldiers were brought out 
and were sleeping under canvas. The next 
we saw was the Justice-House, or Town Hall, 
a total wreck. But we had hardly yet begun 
to see the awful desolation and destruction of 
the-city. When our guide turned from the 
open ground into the streets, the destruction 
was so terrible and complete that no words 
can be too strong to express it. Wecan never 
forget it. In one hour we passed through 
street after street, with cross streets and pas- 
sages, finding every house utterly wrecked. 
I believe we}might have measured a continu- 
ous line of shops and houses, extending, if 
all were joined together, seven miles, and not 
a dozen of them had escaped either total 
destruction or were so cracked and broken as 
to need rebuilding. Here and there might *’ 
be seen a house under repair, the lower walls 
standing, yet cracked, and the top story added 
on new with the lightest of timber material. 

As we walked along—“ Here,” said our 
guide, “four were killed ;” at other houses two, 
three, five, and so on—and at one, a coffee- 
house we passed, he said fifteen were killed, 
many having rushed in there for safety and 
were destroyed. We kept along till the 
debris blocked the way, and it was unsafe, 
and then turned into the back, into lanes 
behind the town, and even here the walls 
were thrown down, sometimes for a hundred 
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yards together, while blocks of houses, quite 
isolated, and even solitary single houses, fac- 
tories, and windmills, shared the same fate. 
The places mostly escaping were the small 
shops, bazaars, and stores, with ground floor 
only, offering less resistance. The earth did 
not open and swallow thei up, as we are apt 
to suppose, but rather heaved up and shook, 
so as to lift the houses up, and twist and 
erack the walls, causing generally the roof 
and first floor to fall—usually inwards —leav- 
ing the lower walls standing, but bulged and 
cracked. 

The population of this city is over 5,000, 
and more than 1,500, or one in three lost 
their lives. The island is about 25 miles long 
and 15 wide—with a population of 70,000— 
and contains 65 villages, out of which 50 have 
suffered by the earthquake. 3,500 houses 
were destroyed, and 5,000 lives lost in all. 
It occurred at 1.50 P.M., without any warning, 
one First-day afternoon, last Fourth month, 
after very hot weather, while the people were 
at home very much, or enjoying themselves at 
thescoffee houses. A loud noise accompained 
the earthquake, like the roar of artillery, 
and was over in a few seconds. A second 
shock, eight days after, was severe, but no 
lives were lost, as the people had all left their 
houses, and were living in the open under 
screens, canvas, or hastily formed sheds. 
Even now, fearing another shock, none,,live 
in the houses but in wooden barracks—a 
room ten feet square mostly serving for a 
family. The English Vice-Consul does the 
same thing. 

_Aslight shock occurred in 1865—other- 
wise the island is not subject to them. The 
people do not seem more serious or solemn 
since the calamity, but more callous and 
hardened, as we are told. Fruit is plentiful 
here, and the chief product of the island is 
gum. mastic. 

We had to stay some days here, till our 
Austrian Lloyds’ steamer called to take us 
forward to Alexandria, a most lovely passage 
of two days. 

_, At Alexandria we first set foot on African 

soil. It isa new built city, on a plain, almost 
a promontory. It is named after Alexander 
the Great, who founded it over 2,000 years 
ago, on the capture of Troy. It used to be 
the ancient capital of Egypt, and long ranked 
as the most flourishing city in the world. 
The exports and imports of Egypt even now 
ee through it, and render it an important 

usiness city, with imposing European quar- 
ters, like an English port. Cleopatra’s 
Needle, lately brought to London, was from 
near Alexandria. Nelson’s great Battle of 
the Nile took place not far from here. It 
once contained a library of 700,000 of the 
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choicest books in the world, and was not only 
the grandest city in Egypt, but the seat of 
arts and sciences. Even in A.D. 640, Amron, 
a Turkish general, wrote to his Sultan oy 
Caliph, thus: “I have taken the ef of the 
West. It is of immense extent. cannot 
describe to you how many houses it containg; 
there are 4,000 palaces, 4,000 baths, 12,000 
dealers in fresh oil, 40,000 Jews who pay 
tribute, and 400 theatres, or places of amuse 
ment.” The one present object of interest to 
visitors is “ Pompey’s Pillar,” standing on 
high ground, up the town. It is a granite 
column in one block nine feet thick and 90 
feet high—standing up-right on a solid mar. 
ble base in one piece 15 feet square. How 
they raised it is a puzzle to me. 

he great novelty to us was the abundance 
of palm trees in plantations. Tall, like pop. 
lars, laden with dates nearly ripe, of an amber 
color mostly, growing all together in one 
bunch in the middle of the tree, from which 
the branches or fan-like leaves shoot forth, 
and form a strange and lovely sight. Hence 
we took train to Cairo, the present capitol 
of Egypt, 130 miles distant. It was 18th of 
Tenth month, and yet was more than warm, 
it was very hot. e crossed the mouths of 
the Nile three times, and all the way kept by 
the side of a fresh water canal, cut out long 
since to supply Alexandria with drinking 
water. We found Egypt to be a flat on 
chiefly sandy, with few trees, but very fertile 
—being watered and manured by the over 
flowings of the Nile and the rich slime it 
deposits. It seldom rains in Egypt, but the 
Nile rises in height annually and overflow 
its banks, and is the cause of much rejoicing, 


especially when it rises very high, which it” 


had done this year. To rise high means 
abundance of crops, to fail in this means lit 


tle bread. It begins to rise in Seventh month, 


and recedes in Ninth month. It had not long 
subsided, and the whole length of 130 miles 
which we traversed to Cairo was one mass of 
luxuriant fertility, exceeding Englands’s best 
productions. There are no hedges or fences, 
but canals and ditches; and where the land 
is too high the water is pumped up.’ 


the Nile subsides, the Egyptians seem just to 


tickle the ground with a hoe, and put in thei 
maize, cotton, sugar cane, or vegetable plan 
and the hot sun makes them thrive @ 
grow so fast as to seem almost magical, like 
forcing beds. The banks of the Nile are 


thick with bulrushes, such as were made® | 


hiding-place for Moses.— British Friend. 


To be continued. 





Go where he will the wise man is at home, 
His hearth the earth—his hall the azure dome. 
—R. W. Emerson. ~ 
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LENT. 


Is it the fast which God approves, 
When I, awhile, for flesh eat fish, 
Changing one dainty dish 

For others no less good? 


Do angels smile and count it gain 
That I compose my laughing face 
To gravity for a brief space, 

Then straightway laugh again? 


Does heaven take pleasure as I sit 
Counting my joys as usurer’s gold; 
This bit to give, that to withhold, 

Weighing and measuring it? 


Setting off abstinence from dance 
As buying privilege of song ; 
Calling six right and seven wrong, 
With decorous countenance ; 


Compounding for the dull to-day 
By projects for to-morrow’s fun, 
Checking off each set task as done, 
Grudging a short delay? 


I cannot think that God will care 
For such observance; He can see 
The very inmost heart of me 

And every secret there. 


But if I keep a truer Lent, 
Not heeding what I wear or eat, 
Not balancing the sour with sweet 
Evenly abstinent, 


And lay my soul with all its stain 
Of travel from the year-long road, 
Between the healing hands of God 

To be made clean again ; 


And put my sordid self away, 
Forgetting for a little space 
The petty prize, the eager race, 

The restless, striving day ; 


Opening my darkness to the sun, 
Opening my narrow eyes to see 
The pain and need so close to me 

Which I had willed to shun ; 


Praying God’s quickening grace to show 
The thing He fain would have me do, 


The errand that I may pursue, 
And quickly rise and go; 


If so I do it, starving pride, 
Fasting from sin instead of food, 
God will accept such Lent as good 
And bless its Easter-tide. 


—Susan Coolidge in the Independent. 





THE ALCOHOL HABIT. 


The Creator has not intrusted our physical 
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before Bichat proved that our digestive organs 
are those of a frugivorous animal, children 
preferred apples to sausages, and sweet-meats 
to greasy made dishes; they detest rancid 
cheese, caustic spices, and similar whets of 
our jaded appetites. No human being ever 
rélished the first taste of a “stimulant.” To 
the palate of a healthy child, tea is insipid ; 
the taste of coffee (unless disguised by milk 
or sugar) offensively bitter, laudanum acrid, 
caustic ; alcohol as repulsive as corrosive sub- 
limate. No tobacco smoker ever forgets his 
horror at the first attempt, the seasick-like 
misery and headache. Nature’s protest against 
the incipience of a health destroying habit. 

Of lager beer “the grateful and nutritive 
beverage which our brewers are now prepared 
to furnish at the rate of 480,000 gallons a 
day ”—the first glass is shockingly nauseous, 
so much so, indeed, as to be a fluid substitute 
for tartar emetic. Nor do our instinets yield 
after the first protest ; nausea, nervous head- 
aches, and gastric spasms, warn us again and 
again. But we repeat the dose, and nature, 
true to her highest law of preserving exis- 
tence at any price, and feeling the hopeless- 
ness of the life endangering struggle, finally 
chooses the alternative of palliating an evil 
for which she has no remedy, and adapts 
herself to the abnormal condition. The 
human body becomes a poison engine, an 
alcohol machine, performing its vital func- 
tions only under the spur of a specific stimu- 
lus. 0.1 we hwy >a eee ee 

In order to distinguish a poison stimulant 
from a harmless and nutritive substance, 
nature has furnished us three infallible tests : 

1. The first taste of every poison is either 
insipid or repulsive. 

2. The persistent obtrusion of the noxious 
substance changes that aversion into a specific 
craving. 

3. The more ‘or less pleasureable excitement 
produced by a gratification.of that craving 
is always followed by a depressing reaction. 

The first drop of a wholesome beverage 
(milk, cold water, cider fresh from the press, 
etc.) is quite as pleasant as the last; the in- 
dulgence in such pleasures is not followed by 
repentance, and never begets a specific cray- 





































Welfare to accident or the tardy aid of sci- 
ence, and, in spite of the far-gune degenera- 
tion of our race, our children still share nearly 
all the protective instincts of the Nature- 
guided animals. Children abhor the vitiated 
air of our city tenements; they need no lec- 
turer on practical physiology to impress the 
hecessity of out-door exercise ; their instinct 
'Tevolts against the absurdities of fashion and 
the unnatural restraints of our sedentary 
modes of life. And the same inner monitor 
Warns them against dietetic abuses. 
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ing. Pancakes and honey we may eat with 
great relish whenever we can get them, but 
if we can’t, We won’t miss them as long as we 
can satisfy our hunger with bread and butter. 
In mid-winter when apples advance to six 
dollars a barrel, it needs no lectures and mid- 
night prayers to substitute rice pudding for 
apple pie. A Turk may breakfast for thirty 
years on figs and roasted chestnuts, and yet. 
be quite as comfortable in Switzerland, where 
they treat him to milk and bread. Not so 
the dram drinker; his “thirst” cannot be 
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assuaged with water or milk, his enslaved 
appetite craves the wonted tipple—or else a 
stronger stimulant. Natural food has no 
effect on the poison hunger ; nature has noth- 
oe do with such appetites. 

he first choice of any particular stimulant 
seems to depend on such altogether accidental 
circumstances as the accessibility or cheap- 
ness of this or that special medium of intoxi- 
cation. Orchard countries use distilled or 
vinous tipples; grain lands waste their pro- 
ducts on mait liquors. The pastoral Turko- 
mans fuddle with koumiss, or fermented 
mare’s milk, the Ashantees with sorgho-beer, 
the Mexicans with pulque (aloe-sap), the 
Chinese and Persians with opium and ha- 
sheesh (Cannabis Indica), the Peruvians with 
the acrid leaves of the coca-tree. Even min- 
eral poisons have their votaries. There are 
thousands of arsenic eaters in the southern 
Alps. Arseneous acid, antimony, cinnabar, 
and acetate of copper, are mistaken for diges- 
tive tonics by Spanish and South American 
miners. By the process of fermentation, rice, 
sago, honey, sugar, durrha (Sorghum vulga- 
ris), dates, plums, currants, and innumerable 
other berries and fruits have been converted 
into stimulants. 

If intoxication were a physiological neces- 
sity it would, indeed, be folly to buy the 
stimulant at the dram shops since cheaper 
poisons would serve the same purpose. A 
dimes worth of arsenic would protract the 
stimulant fever for a week, with all the alter- 
nate excitements and dejections of an alcohol 
revel. A man might get used tojphosphorous 
and inflame his liver with the same lucifer 
matches he uses to light his lamp; we might 
gather jimson weed or aconite, or fuddle with 
mushrooms, like the natives of Kamchatka, 
who prepare a highly intoxicating liquor 
from a decoction of the common fly-toadstool 
(Agaricus maculatus). These facts teach us 
two other valuable lessons, viz., that every 
poison can become a stimulant, and that the 
alcohol habit is characterized by all the symp- 
toms which distinguish the poison hunger 
from a natural appetite. 

One radical fallacy identifies the stimulant 
habit in all its disguises; its victims mistake 
a process of irritation for a process of invigo- 
ration. The self deception of the dyspeptic 
philosopher, who hopes to exercise his blue 
devils with the fumes of the weed that has 
caused his sick headaches, is absolutely analo- 
gous to that of the pot-house sot who tries to 
drown his care in the source of all his sorrows ; 
and there is no reason to doubt that it is pre- 
cisely the same fallacy which formerly ascribed 


remedial virtues to the vilest stimulants of 
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poses have considerably increased instead « 
decreasing the sum of human misery. 

The milder stimulants (light beer, cide 
and narcotic infusions), would be compa 
tively harmless, if their votaries could confing 
themselves to a moderate dosis. ‘For soong 
or later the tonic is sure to pall, while they W' 
morbid craving remains, and forces its vigggtes 
tims either to increase the quantity of thegis®0 
wonted stimulant, or else resort to a strongepgetls¢ 
poison. Nite 

A boy begins with ginger beer and en f 7 
with ginger rum; the medical “ tonic ” delay “ust 
sion progresses from malt extract to Munford’gy 
elixir. Wherever the nicotine habit hagyment 
been introduced the alcohol habit soon fopte | 
lows. The Spanish Saracens abstained from} 
all poisons, and for seven centuries remained} M 
the teachers of Europe, in war as well as infhaav 


science and the arts of peace—freemen in the} rum, 
fullest sense of the word, men whom a power}ated 
ful foe could at last expel and exterminate}s dr 
but never subdue. obje 


The Turks having learned to smoke to! 
bacco, soon learned to eat opium, and have 
since’ been taught to eat dust at the feet of 
the Muscovite. When the first Spaniardy 
came to South America they found in the 
Patagonian highlands a tribe of warlike’ns 
tives who were entirely ignorant of any stimu) 
lating substance, and who have ever sine 
defied the sutlers and soldiers of their neigh. 
bors, while the tobacco smoking red skins of 
the North succumbed to fire-water. In 
South Sea Islands, too, European poisons ha’ 
done more mischief than gunpowder; wher) 
ever the natives had been fond of fermented 
cocoa-milk, their children became still fonder: 
of rum ; while the Papuans, whose forefathen 
had never practiced stimulation, have alwa 
shown an aversion to drunkenness, and i 
spite of their ethnological inferiority ha 
managed to survive their aboriginal neighbors) 

International !statistics have revealed the 
remarkable fact that the alcohol vice is most 
prevalent—not in the most ignorant or most 
despotic countries (Russia, Austria and Tur, 
key), nor where alcoholic drinks of the most 
seductive kind are cheapest (Greece, Spaiit” 
and Asia Minor), but in the commercial” 
countries that use the greatest variety of milk 
der stimulants—Great Britain, western France) 
and eastern North America. Hence the ap 
parent paradox that drunkenness is most ite" 
quent among the most civilized nations. The % 
tendency of every stimulant habit is towanl” 
a stronger tonic. a 

Claude Bernard, the famous French phy 
siologist, noticed that the opium-vice recruil) 
its female victims chiefly from the ranks & 9 
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the drug-store, and that with few exceptions, | the veteran coffee drinkers. In Savoy and { 


the poisons administered for “medicinal” pur-| the adjoining Swiss cantons, kirschwasser 
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spares the way for arsenic. 





inquished high wines for a more concen- 
“Airated poison; and in Constantinople the 
Persian opium shops have eclipsed the popu- 
“Harity of the Arabian coffee houses. 
J We see then that every poison-habit is pro- 
messive, and thus realize the truth that there 
po such thing as a harmless stimulant, be- 
use the insipience of every unnatural appe- 
dite is the first stage of a progressive disease. 
The facts from which we draw these con- 
/jusions have long been familiar to scientific 
Sgecialists and have separately been com- 
nastmented upon; but in science, as in morals, 
ithe progress from special to general infer- 
ences is often amazingly slow. 
More than a hundred years ago Dr. Boer- 
baave entered an emphatic protest against 
rum, French high-wines and other “ adulter- 
ated spirits,” but confessed a predilection for 
adrop of good Schiedam. Dr. Zimmermann 
objected to all distilled liquors, but recom- 
mended a glass of good wine and a plate of 
beer soup, the latter a Prussian invention and 
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: 
-of fone of those outrages on human nature that 


dg}embittered the childhood of Frederick the 
Great. The hygienic reformers of our own 
na-| country denounce intoxicating drinks of all 
nu- | kinds, but connive at mild ale, cider, opiates, 
nee }uarcotics and patent “bitters.” 

gh-} The plan has been thoroughly tried, and 
Of Phas thoroughly failed. We have found that 
né | the road to the rum-shop is paved with “ mild 
ive stimulants,” and that every bottle of medical 
ot bitters is apt to get the vender a permanent 
dF customer. 

let} We have found that cider and mild ale 
lad'to strong ale, to lager beer, and finally 
ye% rum, and the truth at last dawns upon us 
NM that the only safe, consistent and effective 
i is total abstinence from all poisons. . . 
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| Dr. Sewall says, “that such is the sensi- 
7 bility of the stomach of the reformed drunk- 
sy td, that a repetition of the use of alcohol, 
F Wthe slightest degree and in any form, under 
uF Ay circumstances, revives the appetite ; the 






J 


} blood-vessels of the stomach again become 
‘al Mlated and the morbid sensibility of the 
} wgan is reproduced. . ; ‘ 






as alcohol any remedial value whatever ? 
yo imatism can be temporarily relieved by 
 p Poducing an artificial inflammation ; a head- 
he pene yields to a severe toothache. For the 
4 @ MMe reason the alcohol-fever affords a tem- 
ary protection from other febrile symp- 
yp pote, a man might fortify his system 
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bol. But sooner or later stimulation is 


followed by depression, and during that re- 
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In London | action the other fever gets a chance, and 
and St. Petersburg, many ether drinkers have | rarely misses it. 


to cure. 


¢ Mainst chills and ague by keeping himself 
x ‘nstantly under the stimulating influence of 
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The history of epidemics proves that py- 


retic diseases are from eight to twelve times 
more destructive among dram-drinkers than 
among the temperate classes; rich or poor, 
young or old abstainers are only centesimated 
by diseases that decimate drunkards, 
other point is the testimony of physicians of 
all schools, all times, and all countries, more 
consistent and unanimous. 


On no 


Is alcohol a peptic stimulant? No more 


than Glauber’s salt or castor oil. The system 
hastens to rid itself of the noxious substance, 
the bowels are thrown into a state of morbid 
activity only to relapse into a morbid inac- 
_ | tivity. 


Does alcohol impart strength? Does it 


benefit the exhausted system? Alcohol ral- 
lies the exhausted energies of the human 
body. 
the foe and labors with restless energy till the 
poison is expelled. Then comes the reaction, 
and, before the patient can recover, his or- 
ganism has to do double work. Nature has 
to overcome both the origina] cause of the 
disease and the effect of the stimulant. 


The prostrate vitality rises against 


Alcohol has no remedial value. But that 


would be a trifle, if it were not for the posi- 
tive mischief which the wretched poison is 
liable to cause. Four repetitions of the stimu- 
lant may inoculate a child with the germs of 
the alcohol—diathesis—and initiate a habit 


which years of anguish and despair will fail 
By a single glass of medicated 
brandy thousands of convalescing topers have 
lost their hard earned chance of recovery. 
The only chance of curing the poison habit 
consists in the hope of guarding its victims 
against all stimulants. Abstinence is easier, 
as well as safer than temperance. The An- 
chorites of old knew well why they preferred 


| the wilderness to the humblest village: they 


found it easier to avoid all temptations. 
Vices, as well as virtues, are co-operative. 

In the cure of the alcohol habit, the total 
renunciation of all stimulants is, therefore, 
the first and most essential measure. A 
change of diet, a change of climate, of em- 
ployment and general habits will help to 
shorten the distressing reaction that must 
precede the re-establishment of perfect health. 
The force of example may partly supply a 
deficiency in moral principles ; ambition may 
strengthen their influence. But the effect of 
any secondary stimulant is more than enough 
to counteract such tendencies.—From the 
Remedies of Nature-—F. L. Oswald, M. D., 
in Pop. Science Monthly. 





Make life a ministry of love and it will 
always be worth living.—Jnterior. 
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Do. your individual duty. You cannot 
makeasky of sunshine, but you can shed one 
ray, and one ray is the sign of a new day 
breaking.— Christian at Work. 


ITEMS. 


It is said that the Government of India has 
bought up nearly the whole of the pottery and 
fine-art specimens in the Calcutta exhibition, 
in order to provide models for the schools of 
design which it is intended to establish in all 
parts of India. 


Own the morning of the 26th ult., a terrible 
dynamite explosion occurred in a cloak room 
at the Victoria Railway station in London. A 
large portion of the roof was blown off and 
nearly all the glass work in the station was 
destroyed. Extensive damage was done to 
surrounding property. All trains had ceased 
running and only a few persons were in the 
station. 


Ir is said, according to the Christian Regis- 
ter, ‘‘ that a brisk demand for books upon the 
subject of slavery has sprung up in some parts 
of the South during the last two or three 
— and that volumes which formerly cum- 

red booksellers’ shelves, and would have 
been gladly sold for a song, are fetching large 
prices. A dealer in second-hand books has 
thus disposed of 200 copies of a defense of sla- 
very by a prominent Southern clergyman, 
which he bought for 5 cents apiece.”’ 


THE death roll from the cyclone in the Sou- 
thern States is already unusually long and 
may be increased. There are reports of the 
killing of six hundred persons in Alabama, 
Georgia, South Carolina and North Carolina, 
and the destruction of property was also very 
great. It was probably the most disastrous 
wind storm that has visited this country in 
recent years, but the casualties being distri- 
buted over a wide range of country do not 
make it appear so bad as the more localized 
storms have been. 


SHOSUKI SATO, who was graduated from 
the Imperial College of Sapporo, Japan, with 
the highest honors in natural science, has re- 
ceived an appointment from his country as a 
special commissioner to study the land laws of 
the United States, the immigration and other 

uestions. He has been studying at the Johns 

opkins University since September in the 
Department of Historical and Political Science, 
and will continue his studies there for two 
years longer. 


THE Boston Gazette says: ‘‘ There are now 
forty-eight lady students in the Harvard An- 
nex, and it is the testimony of some of the 
Harvard professors that the average scholar- 
ship of the classes in the Annex is above that 
of the classes in the College. Over fifty courses 
are open to the pupils, and of these Greek, 
Latin, English, German, and mathematics at- 
tract the largest numbers. This year thirty-five 
out of the forty-eight ladies have chosen Greek 
electives. Two enthusiastic girls from Texas 
sold lands and traveled two thousand miles for 
privileges which Harvard University could 
afford beyond any woman’s college. In return 
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the Annex has sent a graduate to Montana 
head of a classical school.’’—W. Y. Post. “— 


OnE of the most interesting and val 
features of the Johns Hopkins Universit 
brary is the newspaper bureau. A traing 
editor and a staff of assistants read all 
representative dailies, mark superior artid 
upon economic, political, social, educational 
legal, and historical subjects. These are afte 
wards clipped, arranged in newspaper budge 
kept in large envelopes or oblong boxes whig 
are marked with labels. The list of subjeg 
includes everything of value that finds itsy 
into thecolumns of the press. Bulletin bog 


are covered daily with the best clippin om! 
the latest papers, arranged under the leadin 
heads of current topics.—W. Y. Post. 


NOTICES. 


A Conference of the Yearly Meeting Con 
mittee, with Friends at to consider th 
state of Society, will be held at 3 P.M. ¢ 
First-day, Third month 9th (time of Baltime 
Quarterly Meeting), at Lombard Street Me 
ing-house, in Baltimore. 

Itis especially desired that Friends intereste 
in the welfare of Society make an earnest effor 
to attend this meeting. 


A meeting of the Committee will be held a 


8 o’clock on Seventh-day, 8th prox. 
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Any Friends feeling a concern to do so, amj= 


invited to meet with the Committee at th 
time. SENECA P. BROOMELL, 
Clerk of Committee, 


The ‘‘Committee on Education of Philad 
phia Yearly Meeting of Friends,’ will hol 
their Third Conference with Teachers, Scho 


Committees and others interested, on Seventh 


day, Third month 15th, 1884, at Fifteenth am 
Race Streets, Philadelphia, commencing at 
o’clock. Thesubjects for consideration are; 

1st. What are the objects sought in teach 
Drawing and Moulding, and what are the be 
methods of pursuing these studies? 

2d. What are the best methods to be purst 
with negligent and inattentive pupils, 
how can we keep allof the children profits 
employed when they are not engaged in re 
tation. 

The Joint Committee on the subject of Tem 
— have appointed a Confererce to § 

eld at Medford, N. J., on First-day, the 
inst., at 2 o’clock P. M. 

The train leaves Market Street Fe 
adelphia, for Medford, at 9.30 A. M. 
ing, leaves Medford at 3.50 P. M. i 

GEORGE T. HAINEs, Clerk.” 

Philadelphia First-day School Union. 
Stated Meeting will occur on Sixth-day e 
ing, Third month 14th, at 8 o’clock, in Giram 
Avenue Meeting-house. Reports from % 
various organizations are desired, and thég 
eral attendance of Friends is invited. - 

Jos. M. TRUMAN, JR., \ C. 


EDWIN L. PEIRCE. 
QUARTERLY MEETINGS. Ms 
10th, Baltimore, Lombard Stre 


13th, Haddonfield, Moorest 
N. J. 


Third mo. 


ho 
alt 


Wo. WADE Griscom, Clerk 


at 
Be 





